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AN APOLOGY FOR TRADITION 


4 im tourist interested in the places where old books are for sale 
notices very quickly a great difference between the shops of 
France and the shops of Germany, in which naturally, the supply con- 
sists chiefly of German books. In France, such an abundance of 
old books in gracious, simple bindings, the thin lines of gold gleam- 
ing discreetly along the edges! The noble type and the clean, firm 
paper show what sure workmen there were under the old régime and 
what excellent materials they had. But the German books of the 
same period are of quite a different sort, shabby covers and an im- 
pression that was called, in some school-classic I have read, a Lésch- 
papiereindruck. The word was, I believe, attributed to Frederick 
the Great, who could make comparisons. , 

Of course this observation is true only of old books. The Ger- 
man book-makers of to-day are equal to the best anywhere. But 
in a book-shop of Paris one gets a great impression of what these 
beautiful old editions signify,—a long sequence of humanized cul- 
ture, of urbanity and judgment; in short, they testify to what is 
ealled, for lack of a better term, the ‘‘classical tradition.”’ 

Let me illustrate it by a passage from Donnay’s play ‘‘The Re- 
turn from Jerusalem.’’ The scene’ presents the husband Michel, a 
Frenchman native to the traditions of his country, in conversation 
with a group of friends of his clever Jewish wife. They have 
foreign names, German and Polish, and it is clear that, not having 
their roots in the soil of France, they can not feel as Michel does 
toward la patrie. 

Vowenberg says, ‘‘Oh, one’s country! Won’t you tell me what 
that means? You are going to say that your country is France. 
That is only a geographical expression. We are asking you for a 
reasonable definition.’’ To which Michel replies: ‘‘I don’t know 
whether my definition will strike you as reasonable, but it seems to 
me that one’s country is made up of glorious victories and heroic 
defeats, of fine examples of sacrifice and virtue. It means cathe- 


1 Maurice Donnay, Le Retour de Jerusalem, Acte III., scéne I. 
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drals, palaces, and tombs—landscapes that one knew as a ¢hild and 
other scenes which, later on, have framed hours of sadness or of 
joy: it means intimate things, mémories, traditions, customs—it is 
a language that seems the most sweet, it is an old song, an old 
proverb full of good sense, it is a rose that goes by the name of 
France, a bit of old porcelain. How shall I put it? Yes, one’s 
country is all that—and much more.’’ 

This declaration that Donnay puts into the mouth of his charac- 
ter is supported by what a tourist feels after a fair acquaintance 
with Germany and France. Germany, just because she had no great 
tradition that created a natural loyalty, has been more forward-look- 
ing, and the word progress is used more naturally there than in a 
country where the seventeenth century was ‘‘le grand siécle’’ and 
where only a few years ago Joan of Are was made a saint of the Catho- 
lic church. Descartes, could he observe and decide, might qualify 
his preference for systems made by one hand. What he most es- 
teemed, a clear and distinct dialectic, appears now in an unexpected 
light. One great fault of the German thinking has been its dia- 
lectical character. An initial point of view has made it dogmatic 
and incapable of education through experience. The ‘‘classical’’ 
point of view, on the contrary, incorporates the lessons of experience 
in civilization, the principles of urbanity and social compromise, 
rules established by matured and tested culture, an empirical back- 
ground of tradition, instead of the will defiant of experience. The 
‘‘classical’’ point of view has a place for the chivalrous and social 
instincts, the justified conventions of national and international 
procedure. This instinctive sociability of the civilized man, as con- 
trasted with the categorical Ueberzeugung of the one less at home in 
civilization, is, I think, what Boutroux refers to? when he indicates 
sentiment as a saving principle where an exclusive confidence in in- 
tellect and will have led thinkers so tragically astray. Sentiment, 
thus understood, leads to tolerance, something that neither the 
spirit of science in its stricter mood, nor the categorical imperative 
ean justify philosophically, but which is characteristic of all real men 
and women of the world. 

Although it is now nearly two years since the dean of French 
philosophers wrote the lectures referred to, the words of so humane 
and so mature a thinker have but gained in interest. Very late 
in our study of philosophy we are learning something of the German 
point of view, of what is, after all, an intellectual fruition. It is a 
point of view sincerely, even devoutly, entertained, articulate and 
thought through, a real philosophy that translates into action, and 


2Emile Boutroux, Philosophy and War, New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1916. Pp. xi+ 212. The preface is dated Paris, Dec. 24, 19135. 
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its prophets have been candid enough in proclaiming it. But philos- 
ophy does not nest exclusively in the writings of professors, and 
that may be why so many of us have tended to overlook this one.® 

‘When, in 1877, I was engaged in the French translation of 
Zeller’s History of Greek Philosophy, I attempted to show that man 
was left out of account in that profound and learned study, one of 
the most original manifestations of human genius; that the theories 
of Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle were gradually stripped of all they 
contained which was personal and living, and were reduced to 
abstract formule, subordinate to an immanent and necessary dia- 
lectic.’”4 

M. Boutroux is certainly not alone in his impression, although it 
has taken most of us much longer to make the discovery. "What he 
calls the ‘‘classic tradition’’ takes man into account because its 
roots go deep into the tradition of social experience. The contrast 
between the German point of view and the point of view represented 
by Montaigne, Voltaire, Goethe, Mazzini, and Mill deserves a better 
statement than it is, for some time, at least, likely to get. More- 
over, we can not refute a coherent philosophy with haphazard in- 
dignation; we can not refute in that way even a sentimental philos- 
ophy like the present-day pacificism. If the German enterprise is 
the expression of a point of view, and if we intend to resist that 
enterprise, our own undertaking must have its philosophy no less 
articulate and consistent. Its formulation will not be an easy mat- 
ter, but no intellectual adventure is, just now, more important and 
more truly philosophical. Every contribution should be noted and 
understood. .That is one reason for calling attention, thus tardily, 
to Boutroux’s little book. 

No one disputes the industry of the Germans in accumulating 
data, but we do often hear it said that this industry lacks discrim- 
ination. The ideal of perfect objectivity which the Germans claim 
as their own requires that the point of view be yielded automatically 
by the completed collection of data, and discrimination between what 
is relevant and what is irrelevant involves reference to an idea that 
is antecedent to this collection. Without the antecedent idea the 
collection must be the mere heap for the making of which the Ger- 
mans are so often said to show a particular genius. As Boutroux 
puts it, ‘‘the critical point in German science is the transition from 
the fact to the idea’’ (p. 5). He has, of course, especially in mind, 
the sciences of human affairs, and as we now see, this transition, 
which is the interpretation of the fact, is governed by the German 

3 For an excellent account of the philosophy of Pan-Germanism, see Col- 
lection de documents sur le pangermanisme, publiés sous la direction de M. 


Charles Andler, Paris, Louis Conard, 1915. 4 vols. 
4 Boutroux, Philosophy and War, p. 2. 
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point of view, than which, it seems to us, nothing could be more 
subjective. 

When Germany first sent her men into Belgium, one of the things 
that we were told was going to fight for her was the categorical im- 
perative. It is, of course, an old story that this is a principle of 
pure subjectivity. Boutroux reminds us that ‘‘In Germany more 
particularly we are continually hearing in ordinary conversation 
the formula, ‘Ich bin fest ueberzeugt’’’ (p. 10); and also, ‘‘ Now 
the notion of duty as a purely formal categorical imperative—i. e., 
void of all content and matter—is singularly dangerous of applica- 
tion. In real life one can not be satisfied with a purely formal act 
of willing: something must necessarily be willed, some matter must 
be fitted into this empty mold. The categorical imperative, how- 
ever, remains dumb when questioned as to what it commands. Con- 


- sequently we are led to seek, not in the world of will, but in the 


other, the visible world, the only one we are able to cognize, for the 
matter indispensable to the attainment of a real act. The two 
worlds, however, the physical and the moral, are by hypothesis 
wholly heterogeneous and unconcerned with each other. Hence we 
arrive at the following conclusion: any act, provided it is performed 
under the idea of duty, may assume a moral character. No moral- 
ity or immorality could be attributed to an act considered in its 
visible aspect; only the form of will in which we clothe it makes it 
morally praiseworthy or blamable.’’ In ethics, ‘‘the sole object of 
certitude is the form of the action to the exclusion of its matter’’ 
(p. 19). 

In contrast to conviction, the ‘‘matter’’ is the region of truth, 
the data for intellect, and the irreconcilability of will and intellect 
is an old theme of Kantian dialectic. The effort may be and has 
been made to reduce each to the other. Fichte is, of course, the 
philosopher in whose hands the will became the supreme principle. : 
‘Works are nothing; faith is everything. A maxim is good and 
true if it is accepted with a sense of conviction, if the will recog- 
nizes in it its own tendency. All the rules of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful which classic reason has attempted to set up are 
ineffectual. These rules, in the philosophy of interiority, are but 
the substitution of the letter for the spirit, of inertia for liberty, of 
death for life. The original creation alone, drawing its principle 
from the absolute will, is beautiful and productive. All works that 
are original and not imitative, however strange, are true and 
worthy to be set up for the admiration of men; but every work to 
the production of which the observance of some rule has contrib- 
uted is, for that very reason, shallow and lifeless’’ (pp. 32-33). On 
the other hand, to reduce will to intellect, to indulge in the illusion 
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‘ 


that one is 


‘scientific’? without compromise has been to enthrone 
the dialectic of physical science over the subject-matter of human 
nature; to say that the physical world is all spirit has resulted in 
saying that spirit was all physical. 

The trouble results, Boutroux thinks, in the neglect of what he 
calls sentiment and which functions in a reconciling and somewhat 
Kantian fashion. Upon this cardinal point, however, the author is 
far from clear. It is certainly a surprise to the present writer to 
read, ‘‘Now, the philosophy which tries to discover in feeling the 
principle of certitude and truth has been called radical empiricism’’ 
(p. 39). This mention of James’s idea may, however, throw some 
light on what Boutroux means by sentiment, the term which the 
introductory remarks were intended to elucidate. 

No one can fail to see how, as Boutroux uses it, sentiment is func- 
tionally analogous to the subject-matter of Kant’s third critique, 
and that critique was called for because, to quote again, ‘‘The 
German soul was still divided . . . between two separate worlds— 
the world of phenomena, as Kant calls it, a shapeless inert mass, 
and the world of noumena, a transcendant domain of the spiritual 
and the ideal’’ (p. 57). What matter was to spirit, the invading 
hosts of Napoleon were to the Germans whom Fichte sought to in- 
spire with the fictions of Deutschheit and Ursprache. It is worth 
noting, however, that these patriotic fictions were instruments with 
which to assist in repelling invasion by a foreign foe. Their spirit 
could be symbolized as well by Verdun in 1916 as by Leipzig in 1813. 
Thus, although the philosophy that expressed the united effort 
against Napoleon has been so inverted as to become the instrument of 
just such an enterprise as it was originally directed against, that 
philosophy was at its birth a noble thing and our admiration of its 
temper should not be lost in the feelings evoked by the modern mis- 
use of it. That complete inversion of a noble philosophy by which 
a summons to repel the invader has been transformed into an argu- 
ment for invading the rest of the world is an achievement in sophis- 
try that can hardly be matched. 

Those to whom German idealism has not been merely an affair 
of epistemology, nor yet a device in Christian apologetics, have 
usually esteemed it for its social and political point of view. Here 
the philosophy of the Greek city state was recovered and the sup- 
pression of the individual by Hegel seemed justified by the great 
wisdom of Plato. But Germany should have bewared the Greeks, 
dona ferentes. That philosophy of the city state signified the hope- 
lessness of all federal programmes. It is a philosophy anti-federal 
in spirit, what we call to-day anti-international. Plato says clearly 
that his state can have no individuals because it must stand alone. 
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To quote again from Boutroux, ‘‘Spirit to Hegel, is not only an 
invisible, supernatural power; it has created for itself a world 
within this world of ours, and attains to supreme realization in a 
certain force, both material and spiritual, which is none other than 
what is called the state. The state is the highest of all realities; 
above it in the world of existence there is nothing. Its function is 
to organize liberty—. e., to abolish individual wills and transform 
them into one common will, which, through its mass and unity of 
direction, will be capable of making itself inevitable. The State, 
supreme intermediary between the World and God, spirit being 
transmuted into force, is the divine instrument for the realization of 
the ideal’’ (p. 60). Again, ‘‘And, lastly, the chef d’auvre of Ger- 
man culture, that which really, according to the Kaiser’s definition, 
makes it a Kultur, and not simply an external polish, such as is 
found in the Latins, is the moral constitution of man, the total aboli- 
tion of the idea of right, and its substitution by the sane, virile, and 
religious idea of duty’’ (p. 69). 

Those loyal students of the ideal who have found so much light 
in Hegel never understood the antagonisms implicit in this German 
revamping of a Greek conception. As Professor Munroe Smith puts 
it,> speaking of more recent theorists: ‘‘German thinkers did not 
ignore the fact that in human society conscious cooperation had in- 
troduced a new factor, but they restricted its operation to the single 
group, and they refused to recognize that civilization had developed 
any group worthy of consideration except the national state. 
Among national states the law of survival through struggle main- 
tained unmitigated sway. 

‘‘Germany’s refusal to recognize the world, even the civilized 
world, as a society in which cooperation had to any degree displaced 
or could advantageously displace survival through struggle, found 
expression in legal theory. The dogma of the unlimited and irre- 
sponsible sovereignty of the state was accentuated. This dogma was 
no product of German or of modern thought. Itihad come down 
from the Roman Empire, which included the whole civilized world. 
The development and coexistence of a number of great civilized 
states has obviously destroyed the original basis of the dogma; as 
Professor Lammasch, of Graz, has recently argued, modern states 
are necessarily members of a society of nations, and no single state 
ean claim, much less exercise, irresponsible power; but in Germany, 
and also in other parts of the world, absolute sovereignty is still 
attributed to the several states. It is of course a corollary of this 
dogma that international rules and customs bind the single state 


5 Political Science Quarterly, Vol, XXXII., pp. 459-479. 
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only in so far as it accepts them, and only so long as its peculiar 
interests do not require their abandonment.”’ 

This matter of the relation of the individual to the state bears 
upon the observation frequently made, that what to the German is 
manifestly objective is no less manifestly subjective to everybody 
else. To the German, society, in the important sense, exists only in 
Germany. The German, since he receives his whole social identifica- 
tion from his own state, adds nothing of his own when he interprets 
a fact in the light of German nationalistic dogmas. He is perfectly 
normal in that he is like the others of his group, but entirely ab- 
normal by the tests recognized by citizens of other lands. 

If the most interesting product of German idealism is a social 
and political ethics based upon Greek philosophy, the most curious 
product is the philosophy of history. The two things which the 
Germans have learned from history are, as Boutroux very succinctly 
puts it, first, ‘‘that history is not only the sequence of events in the 
life of humanity: it is also the judgment of God on the struggles 
and rivalry of nations. If some one people seems appointed by his- 
tory to dominate the rest, this people is God’s lieutenant or vice- 
gerent on earth, God himself, visible and tangible to his creatures. 
The second lesson the Germans have learned is that the existence of 
a people appointed to represent God is no myth, but that such a 
people does actually exist in the German people itself’’ (pp. 93-94). 
The matter, the non-ego beyond the frontier, must cease to mock at 
God’s will and at history guided by His hand., Not merely in 
Heaven, but on earth, too, must His will be done. Is not doing the 
will of God the highest morality? That depends, of course, on 
various things; it depends on what God wills and on the nature of 
morality. ; 

Now I have no idea of defining the nature of morality. I shall 
simply assume that Aristotle was right when he said that a man not 
a member of a polis was either a god or a beast, and that the writing 
of ethics in collectivistic, social terms is a great advance over the 
writing of it in terms of individual autonomy and individual con- 
science. Whatever else morality may involve, it involves funda- 
mentally what Aristotle had in mind, whatever is incidental to 
partaking in the life of a well-organized cooperative group. Civili- 
zation is a cooperative enterprise, and it is by virtue of cooperative 
relations that the thing morality is possible. The point of this is 
that, bearing in mind the above quotation from Professor Munroe 
Smith, whatever the individual German may be at home, the German 
state has the status of either the god or the beast; it has nothing 
that can be called morality. On the other hand, the German con- 
ception is this: ‘‘The state is an eminently moral being; it is the 
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loftiest realization of freedom and justice. Consequently, whereas 
the individual, as regards the state, has only duties and no rights, 
the state, when dealing with individuals, has only rights and no 
duties. Its duty is to realize its essence, which is force, and so to 
become as strong as possible’’ (p. 188). And Aristotle’s theory of 
slavery based on the distinction between Greeks and barbarians 
recurs in the German classification of peoples into the uncivilized, 
the half civilized, and the civilized (die Vollkulturmenschen). ‘‘To 
these latter, by virtue of their intrinsic superiority, belongs author- 
ity, the right to rule other men with a view to increasing their degree 
of culture and their participation in the work of the world’’ (p. 
193). Add to this the exaltation of the universal in German philo- 
sophical tradition, and the idea that spirit exists only by virtue of 
a reorganization of matter, and it is quite clear that, logically at 
least, the frontiers of the German state must be the frontiers of 
existence. 

A point of view that is dialectically developed is easy to state, 
much more so than an attitude that is hardly conscious because it has 
grown up naturally and spontaneously. France as a geographical 
expression is easily defined, and so is the programme of any par- 
ticular enterprise; but Michel, in Donnay’s play, found the patrie 
very hard to define: ‘‘Mais oui, la patrie, e’est tout ca—et bien, 
d’autres choses encore;’’ and Boutroux, ‘‘The individual’s being is 
inseparable from sentiment, which is the very basis of his conscious- 
ness. Similarly a nation is, above all, a group of men united by the 
desire to live together, by a sense of solidarity, by community of 
joys and sorrows, by memories, aspirations and destinies’’ (pp. 209- 
210). 

Thus it is natural enough that the French idea of nationality 
should seem inferior in philosophical precision to the German one, 
inferior, i. e., as an instrument with which one can operate dialecti- 
eally. That is partly because the German idea has been fashioned as a 
dialectical instrument, and because the formulation of the ‘‘clas- 
sical’’ tradition as an idea is what we have now to set about. 

Whether M. Boutroux’s Alsatian informant was altogether right 
in saying that the German language had no equivalent for générosité 
and the French language none for Schadenfreude, we need not de- 
cide. We do know, however, that the Germans idealize their hate. 
It is part of that robust loyalty which the categorical imperative 
prescribes. On this point there is an excellent article in the Hib- 
bert Journal for April, 1917,° from which I select three or four 
lines: ‘‘It is of interest to the student of national psychology to 
note that in 1836, only a few years after Goethe’s utterance, Edgar 


6 ‘‘ National Hate,’’ A. D. McLaren. 
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Quinet, who knew his Germany so intimately, and whose admiration 
of some aspects of the Teutonic mind was so profound, spoke of 
German hate as something peculiar in the category of national 
antipathies . . . a corrosive hate, he said [six years later] lay be- 
neath an ardent desire for power and for wider recognition of Ger- 
many’s greatness, and kept the whole nation in a state of fever.’ 
The utterance of Goethe alluded to is as follows. Goethe had been 
saying to Eckermann that national hate is a special kind of hate, 
and he continued: ‘‘It always displays the greatest strength and 
energy in the lowest stages of civilization. But there is a stage at 
which it vanishes altogether.’ 

In the Victor Hugo Museum in Paris is a sheet of paper on which 
Hugo has written an exhortation to the Germans to come to Paris, 
Paris the heart of the world’s intellectual life, the pole to which every 
free imagination ought naturally to turn. The Germans came a 
few years later, but not in the spirit in which Hugo had so ardently 
invited them. And some twenty years earlier Auguste Compte gave 
the following title to one of his works: ‘‘ Discours sur l’ensemble du 
positivisme, ou exposition sommaire de la doctrine philosophique et 
sociale propre a la grande république occidentale composée des cing 
populations avancées, francaise, italienne, germanique, britannique, 
et espagnole, toujours solidaire depuis Charlemagne.”’ 

W. T. Busx. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE PRAGMATIC METHOD 


EWEY’S essay on ‘‘The Need for a Recovery in Philosophy,’’ 
which occupies the place of honor in Creative Intelligence, 
has aroused a great deal of comment and criticism. The essay pre- 
sents the issues between pragmatism and non-pragmatie systems of 
philosophy in outline form, and with a minimum of detail. It 
affords, consequently, an excellent opportunity for the comparison 
of philosophic standpoints. The narrowing down of issues to fun- 
damental propositions is frequently advisable in philosophy, and I 
wish to take advantage of this opportunity to make a few observa- 
tions on the differences between pragmatism and idealism. The 
possibilities of such an inquiry are endless, and I must limit myself 
to the merest sketch of the ideas I have to present. 
Although Dewey limits the object of his essay to ‘‘an attempt to 
forward the emancipation of philosophy from too intimate and ex- 


=< 


7 Quoted from MeLaren’s article, p. 407. 
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clusive an attachment to traditional problems,’’ it is obvious that he 
considers the issues raised in this connection to be vital from the 
standpoint of pragmatism. It will be advisable, before proceeding 
with the discussion, to summarize the fundamental argument of 
the essay. Hazardous though such an undertaking may be, a criti- 
cism that is to be honest and effective can take no other course. For 
the sake of convenience in reference, I have numbered the various 
steps of the argument as outlined. It should be observed that this 
outline does not pretend to be exhaustive, nor to follow the order 
of the essay. (1) Dewey contends for a thoroughgoing empiricism 
which shall base itself upon experience to the exclusion of all 
noumenal or transcendent factors. (2) He finds that the empiri- 
cisms and rationalisms of the past have fallen into error through 
failure to adhere to this standpoint. They have introduced non- 
experienced elements into their interpretation of the world. As a 
consequence, their formulations of the problems of philosophy have 
been incorrect, and their results out of touch with the practical 
problems of life. (3) This lack of empiricism has manifested it- 
self most clearly in the problem of the relation of man to his world. 
The subject has been interpreted as a knower, who stands apart 
from experience and has no place in it.. Such a knower is a non-ex- 
perienced entity, illegitimately introduced into the situation. A 
true empiricism would treat the subject as a fact of experience, and 
describe it in terms of its experienced content and relations. 
Through the introduction of the transcendent knower into philo- 
sophical speculation, the older systems of philosophy became side- 
tracked on the epistemological problem of the relation of the knower 
to the known. This problem, with all its attendant problems, van- 
ishes when the extra-experiential subject is dismissed. (4) In his 
attempt to give a truly experiential ‘description of the relation of 
the subject to reality, Dewey calls, biology to his aid. Taking man 
as an active being, placed in an environment partly favorable, partly 
unfavorable, knowing appears as a special form of activity having 
the function of enabling man to make the most of the circumstances 
amid which he is placed. Knowledge is thereby given a wholly 
empirical and naturalistic interpretation, and the agent no longer 
appears as a mysterious being operating upon experience from with- 
out. (5) As the result of this interpretation of man and mind the 
older problems of philosophy vanish, attention centers upon the 
practical issues of life, and philosophy is brought into touch with 
the actual problems of conduct. Thus a needed reform in philoso- 
phy is achieved. 

Each step of this argument calls for comment, but I must confine 


1 Creative Intelligence, p. 5. 
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myself to the issues that seem most crucial. The demand for a 
thoroughgoing empiricism is not peculiar to pragmatism, and may 
therefore pass without criticism at this time. The second and third 
steps of the argument present a criticism of the philosophical sys- 
tems of the past and of the present in so far as they cling to the 
traditional problems of philosophy. As I read between the lines, 
Dewey means to draw a sharp distinction between pragmatism and 
all other systems of philosophy on the basis of their attitude toward 
the epistemological problem. A general distinction of this kind 
can not be pushed too hard, and I have no desire to challenge its 
appropriateness, especially since it appears to me to be well 
grounded in the main. I am certain, however, that critical idealism 
forms one exception to the rule, and since Dewey has a conviction to 
the contrary, the point would appear to be worth some debate. 

Let a few observations suffice. In a large part of his discus- 
sion, of course, Dewey is following in the footsteps of idealism. This 
is especially true of his criticism of British empiricism. Again, the 
fact that modern idealism has attained its present position through 
a criticism of the systems of the past is an item not to be overlooked 
in estimating its attitude toward traditional problems. Dewey does 
appear to recognize, however, that modern idealism calls for special 
treatment, and the criticism which he directs against it is usually of 
the kind presented in the following passage from Creative Intelli- 
gence.2 ‘‘More positively instructing are the objective idealisms 
which have been the offspring of the marriage between the ‘reason’ 
of historic rationalism and the alleged immediate psychical stuff of 
historic empiricism. These idealisms have recognized the genuine- 
ness of connections and the impotency of ‘feeling.’ They have 
then identified connections with logical or rational connections, and 
thus treated ‘the real World’ as a synthesis of sentient conscious- 
ness by means of ‘a rational self-consciousness introducing objectiv- 
ity: stability and universality of reference.’’ The type of idealism 
represented here is not modern. That it still survives in some quar- 
ters I am aware, but in a historical survey one would be compelled 
to treat it as a transitional standpoint, which has long since been 
discarded by the majority of idealists. 

Kant’s philosophy might aptly be spoken of as an ‘‘offspring of 
the marriage between the reason of historic rationalism, and the al- 
leged immediate psychical stuff of historic empiricism.’’ Beginning 
_with a manifold of sensations, taken over from empiricism, he was 
compelled to add thought to the manifold in order to account for 
the unity and order of actual experience. ‘‘A sensory manifold 
being all which is really empirical in experience, a reason which 


2Pp. 26 f. 
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transcends experience must provide synthesis.’’? But the experience 
so produced remains a compound of terms and relations, too angular 
and structural to be a representation of the experience which man 
actually possesses. Kant’s ‘‘constitutive’’ view of reason influenced 
his followers for some time after his noumenal world had been aban- 
doned, and idealism had grounded itself once and for all upon ex- 
perience. 

In general, however, the ‘‘constitutive’’ view of reason belongs 
to the psychological phase of Kant’s philosophy. It is associated 
with his ‘‘Copernican revolution.’’ Modern idealism has found 
Kant’s chief virtue, not in his psychology, but in the logical devel- 
opment whereby he steps from a mechanical to an organic mode of 
interpreting reality. The tendency has been more and more toward 
the standpoint of philosophy as a ‘‘criticism of categories.’’ ‘‘Ideal- 
‘ism,’’ says Professor Sabine, ‘‘has been in its intention first and 
always a metaphysics; whatever it stood for in ethics and logic was 
always understood to be preliminary to the establishment of meta- 
physical principles, or derivative from the consistent development 
of a certain metaphysical position.’’* This is no doubt generally true 
as a statement of fact. It appears to me, however, that the logical 
method of idealism, the careful scrutiny of means and methods 
which invariably precedes its metaphysical undertakings, may be 
regarded as more characteristic of the school than any special type 
of metaphysics that has been produced. 

The logical approach to philosophy has certain implications which 
have, I believe, been overlooked by its critics. The standpoint is in- 
strumental. It recognizes that our categories are continually 
changing, never final. The process of criticism inevitably makes 
manifest the human and empirical character of the forms of re- 
fiective thought. It shows that each mode of interpretation has an 
application to a particular subject-matter, and that any attempt to 
interpret reality at large in terms of a few limited categories must 
result in failure. It may be that our knowledge constitutes some 
kind of a whole, or system. It is possible that the basis of such a 
system of knowledge might be found in a type of relationship that 
underlies the more obvious forms. But that is conjecture. For the 
present we are restricted to logical methods which are divergent in 
form and application. It sometimes happens that a particular log- 
ical system is ‘‘ejected’’ into reality, or hypostatized. The error 
is not peculiar to idealism, but where it is committed by an idealist 
there would appear to be some basis for Dewey’s charge that reality 


‘ 


3 Op. cit., p. 18. 
4‘‘Philosophical and Scientific Specialization,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XXVI. (January), 1917, p. 19. , 
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is looked upon as a rational system constituted by objective thought. 
(A careful distinction must be made between unconscious hypos- 
tatization and the deliberate ‘‘trying-on’’ of logical forms.) Set- 
ting aside incidental exceptions, it seems clear to me that the nat- 
ural development of idealism is away from the ‘‘constitutive’’ view, 
toward a method of criticism and ‘‘ideal experiment’’ which is 
thoroughly empirical. 

A logical instrumentalism of the type described carries no meta- 
physical implications of its own. A critical idealist can forego 
metaphysical inquiry with as much grace as a pragmatist.. He need 
not suppose that reality has an eternally fixed nature. The Abso- 
lute and the Whole do not occupy a necessary place in his vocabu- 
lary. The standpoint does demand, however, that the metaphysician 
shall be cautious and deliberate in the choice of the concepts whereby 
he interprets the world. Let him scrutinize the instruments which 
have been provided, consider their fitness for the task in hand, and 
use each in its proper place and connections. Such a logical inquiry 
has no specific connection with the problem of the possibility of 
knowledge. It does not rest upon any particular interpretation of 
the relation of the knower to the known. It depends only on the 
simple observation that our methods of knowledge are limited in 
scope, but capable of development. Through criticism the capabili- 
ties of each method may be tested and new methods brought to light. 

The attitude of idealism toward the epistemological problem is 
partly governed by this method. Granting that the relation of the 
subject to reality must be concretely defined, it does not follow that 
it can be defined biologically to any better advantage than it can 
chemically or physically. All these methods may contribute some- 
thing, but none is exhaustive. Human nature does not lend itself 
to easy definition. There are facts about the mental life that baffle 
analysis. These can not be left out of reckoning. The chief busi- 
ness of philosophy appears to be the explanation of such facts 
as refuse to submit to established modes of interpretation. But this 
would necessitate the projection and ‘‘trying-on’’ of new categories 
and logical forms, Idealism does not, therefore, give a biological 
explanation of intelligence, even though it insists upon a concrete 
interpretation of the subject-object relationship. ‘‘It knows no 
egocentric predicament,’’ says Creighton, ‘‘because it recognizes 
no ego ‘‘alone with its states,’’ standing apart from the order of 
nature and from a society of other minds. It thus dismisses as un- 
meaning those problems which are sometimes called ‘epistemolog- 
ical,’ as to how the mind as such can know reality as such.’’5 


5‘‘Two Types of Idealism,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI., (Septem- 
ber) 1917, p. 522. 
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In passing on to a consideration of the fourth part of the argu- 
ment outline above I hope to draw more clearly the distinction, 
which has already begun to appear, between the pragmatic and the 
critical methods. In this connection Dewey’s entire preoccupation 
with the problem of the relation of the subject to its experience 
should prove significant. A false formulation of this problem (the 
epistemological formulation) is held responsible for the artificialities 
of traditional philosophy. Because of this fact a tremendous re- 
form may be achieved by substituting an empirical account of this 
relationship for the older non-empirical formulation. ‘The em- 
pirical restatement of the problem must proceed by way of biology. 

Organism-in-relation-to-environment is the key which, for Dewey, 
unlocks all the doors of philosophy. To this typical situation he 
refers all the problems of intelligence and conduct. From it he de- 
rives all his illustrations and formulas. Ask a pragmatist to solve 
a problem and he refers you to the organism-environment situation 
with the same promptness that a Christian Scientist displays in 
reaching for his Key to the Seriptures. The pragmatic method 
appears to consist in restating all problems in terms of the organism- 
environment situation, a procedure which involves no other logic 
than that employed in translation. It seems to be not so much a 
method as a recipe, or set of directions. 

To repeat again, the difficulty is that pragmatism adopts the 
methods of biology with too little criticism. Has empiricism no re- 
course save to the methods of biology? Has philosophy become so 
bankrupt that it must borrow its categories from science? Says 
Dewey: ‘‘A belief in organic evolution which does not extend un- 
reservedly to the way in which the subject of experience is thought 
of, and which does not strive to bring the entire theory of experi- 
ence and knowing into line with biological and social facts, is hardly 
more than Pickwickian.’’* It appears that one might have a firm be- 
lief in the efficiency of organic evolution in the field of biology with- 
out conceding it a similar potency in the field of mind and morals. 
There is a sense in which knowing may legitimately be regarded 
as ‘‘extra-natural.’’ It may, that is, be of such a character that it 
can not be explained by any method which reflective thought has 
so far developed. As it escapes, by reason of its fullness and variety, 
from the mechanical and sensationalistic modes of interpretation, 
so it may be too complex for comprehension under the biological 
and organic conceptions. From this standpoint, the attempt to 
make biology the be-all and end-all in the explanation of mind is as 
premature as it is audacious. 

I would not urge the point so strongly were it not for my con- 


6 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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viction that this mode of philosophizing is non-empirical and stulti- 
fying in its effects. It is what I have got into the habit of calling 
a ‘‘nothing-but’”’ type of philosophy. It reduces the great variety 
and complexity of our mental activity to a single type. Knowing 
is nothing but an indirect mode of activity; the moral is nothing but 
the expedient in the way of our conduct; theory is only projected 
action. Any system that explains by reducing, that ‘‘nothing-buts”’ 
or epiphenomenalizes the facts of experience is, to my way of think- 
ing, walking backwards. <A true empiricism will leave each fact 
of experience as it finds it, undiminished in content and richness 
of possibility. Pragmatism, to put the matter briefly, attempts to 
explain the whole by the part; experience by one of its typical sit- 
uations. ‘‘Knowing,’’ Dewey assures us, ‘‘must be described by dis- 
covering what particular mode—qualitatively unique—of doing and 
suffering it is.’’* An appeal to experience—that appeal which so 
delights the ‘‘immediate empiricist’’—will show that knowing is 
very seldom experienced as a form of doing and suffering. Nor is 
it experienced as a form of activity, direct or indirect. In the situa- 
tion of tension, adjustment, and response, a very special situation, 
it is, of course, true that I am seeking a mode of activity for dealing 
with a practical problem. But only a small part of our knowing is 
of this type. I repeat, that to reduce all knowing to the one form 
is non-empirical and false to experience. 

A criticism of this kind should be accompanied by illustrations 
and references to specific situations, but I must confine myself at 
this time to a general statement of my objections to the method of 
pragmatism. It may be summed up in the statement that prag- 
matism can not do full justice to the mental and spiritual life of 
man because of the limitations of its biological mode of interpre- 
tation. It is not so much wrong as it is inadequate. Dewey ex- 
pressed himself on this matter several years ago as follows: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly unction seems to have descended upon epistemology, in apos- 
tolic succession, from classic idealism; so that neo-Kantianism is 
rarely without a tone of edification, as if feeling itself the patron 
of man’s spiritual interests in contrast to the supposed crudeness and 
insensitiveness of naturalism and empiricism.’’® I hope that my 
attitude will not be attributed to mere sanctimoniousness. After 
all our science there remains a mass of phenomena still to be ex- 
plained. These are not physical in nature, nor are they biological. 
No progress can be made by attempting to force them into molds 
which are not adapted to receive them. The mental life of man is 
too complex, too fine and subtle, to be comprehensible in biological 
7 Op. cit., p. 37. 

8 Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, 1910, p. 201. 
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terms. From the standpoint of a true empiricism, which renders 
every fact its due, the attempt to explain intelligence as an instru- 
ment of adaptation appears hopeless. If there is something skep- 
tical in this attitude, it is at least open-eyed. 

But it is not truly skeptical, for it has a positive basis. It is 
founded on the belief that progress can be made toward the de- 
velopment of new forms of thought. From this standpoint philos- 
ophy has no more important business than the discovery of new 
modes of interpretation which shall be adequate for the explanation 
of those phenomena which baffle routine methods. But progress in 
this direction will never be achieved by limiting philosophical 
thought to the employment of the biological modes of reflection. 

If I have spoken of the method of idealism as a ‘‘criticism of 
eategories,’’ I have not intended to imply that its attention is de- 
voted to a search for the ‘‘pure’’ forms of thought. Thought is 
always concrete. Out of relation to things thought is like a hand 
that has been severed from the body. This is to say that thought 
and reality must be studied together. The methods of physics would 
be wholly unintelligible apart from their application, and can only 
be studied in operation. Nevertheless, they lend themselves to 
examination and criticism. Methods may be discussed as methods. 
This empirical form of criticism is, according to my understanding, 
the essence of the critical method in philosophy. Pragmatism, by 
stopping short at biology, ceases to be truly empirical and experi- 
mental. 

There must be an element of adventure, of pure speculation, in 
philosophical: inquiry. Intelligence must be free to play upon the 
world without restriction. Fancy and intuition are not without 
results when the purpose is sincere. Let us then by all means have 
metaphysics, which is nothing more than an attempt to get beyond 
the obvious, and attain a new understanding of the world in which 
we live. In speaking of the development of modern idealism, Bosan- 
quet says: ‘‘ All difficulties about the general possibility—the possi- 
bility in principle—of apprehending reality in knowledge and per- 
ception were flung aside as antiquated lumber. What was under- 
taken was the direct adventure of knowing; of shaping a view of the 
universe which should include and express reality in its complete- 
ness. The test and criterion were not any speculative assumption of 
any kind whatever. They were the direct work of the function of 
knowledge in exhibiting what could and what could not maintain 
itself when all the facts were confronted and set in the order they 
themselves demanded. The method of inquiry was ideal experi- 
ment.’ I can not see, for my part, how such speculation is to be 

9‘*Realism and Metaphysics,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI., (Jan- 
uary) 1917, p. 8. 
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avoided if there is to be any development in the sphere of reflective 
thought. Dewey assures us that philosophy is vision, imagination, 
reflection. But within the limits of the same page he asserts: ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy recovers itself when it ceases to be a device for dealing 
with the problems of philosophers and becomes a method, cultivated 
by philosophers, for dealing with the problems of men.’’® There 
has never been an honest philosophy which was not an attempt to 
cope with ‘‘the problems of men’’ (I presume that philosophers are 
men). But there are problems and problems. Who can say which 
is most important? Who can dictate the direction which philosoph- 
ical inquiry is to take? It is best to let reason follow its own paths, 
without let or hindrance. In that programme lies the hope of man, 
unless history has recently turned pragmatist. 
D. T. Howarp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





CEREMONIAL IMPATIENCE 


NGAGED in studying what I have called the element of reluc- 
K tance, of holding back, in ceremonialism,’ that unwillingness 
to meet the changes of life until they become inevitable which leads 
to crisis ceremonials, one becomes aware of a complementary feel- 
ing, also a formalized feeling, a kind of impatience to meet the 
change and, as we say, get it over. It is this impulse or tendency 
as it expresses itself in crisis or epochal ceremonial that we may call 
ceremonial impatience.” In the Greek word for rite, télété, and 
perhaps in the Hopi word passiohti this attitude is summarized. 
Télété means rite of growing up, becoming complete. The term 
was applied primarily to the initiation ceremony of puberty and 
then to weddings and funerals.* Passiohti sometimes means ‘‘ended,”’ 
‘‘completed,’’ and sometimes it appears to mean ‘‘to hold a cere- 
mony.’”* 

10 Op. cit., p. 65. 

1K, C. Parsons, ‘‘ Holding Back in Crisis Ceremonialism,’’ American An- 
thropologist, January-March, 1916, 

2In literature Joseph Conrad has well described it as the desire for finality 
which expresses itself through literary ‘‘solution by rewards and punishments, 
by crowned love, by fortune, by a broken leg, or a sudden death,’’ the desire for 
finality ‘‘for which our hearts yearn with a longing greater than the longing 
for the loaves and fishes of this earth.’’ And Conrad adds, ‘‘ Perhaps the only 
true desire of mankind .. . is to be set at rest.’’ (The North American Review, 
April, 1916.) 

3 Jane Ellen Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, p. 112. New York and 
London, 1913. 

4H. R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony. Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 
61, Anthrop. Ser. ITI., No. 2, p. 133, n. 4. 
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To begin with conception rites. That there is much variation 
in popular knowledge about conception we have learned in recent 
years. Among primitive peoples it is not always accounted an 
achievement that may be left safely to nature. It is one of the 
functions of magic to induce it—sometimes to preclude it. The 
resort to fertility rites at weddings may be taken as one form of 
such impatience, so to speak, with nature. Fertility rites after 
nature has been given a chance, rites to overcome barrenness, are 
perhaps less striking instances of impatience. These rites are wide- 
spread. Charms against barrenness or supernatural facilities for 
reproduction are almost always an important property of the medi- 
cine-man or at the command of benevolent spirits. It is usually 
only when these resources are tried in vain that barrenness is ac- 
cepted with all its ofttimes tragic consequences, personal neglect, 


_divoree,® or social degradation. The childless woman or man is one 


of the anomalies all but modern society cherishes so deep an aversion 
for that it is perhaps no wonder fertility rites or charms are resorted 
to, resorted to through sheer apprehensiveness, I am aware, as well 
as through impatience. 

For pregnancy or birth rites or charms there would seem to be 
less urgency. And yet these maternity rites or charms are very 
common. Many motives of course are back of them—desire for off- 
spring of one sex or the other, desire to establish the paternity of the 
expected child, desire to bring definite benefits or good luck to child 
or mother, desire to safeguard them and society at large from bad 
spirits or supernatural evil. But sometimes there are specific rites 
to hasten the birth—when the pregnancy drags out or labor is pro- 
longed. Even when the impulse is less concrete, one surmises that 
maternity rites in general are prompted to some extent at least by the 
desire ‘‘to do something,’’ a desire implying some degree of im- 
patience. 

Growth rites and rites to hasten adolescence are widespread. 
Luisefio Indian women are told to roast themselves at the fire after 
childbirth that their offspring may grow up quickly.? The Hupas, 
another California tribe, give ‘‘medicine’’ to the newborn child to 


5 Divorce for barrenness may be prompted, I suggest, not only by utilitarian 
consideration, but by the discomfiture of waiting for the pregnancy that does 
not occur. A husband comes ‘‘to the end of his patience.’’ The divorce is his 
emotional outlet for the sterility as well as a device against childlessness, 

6 The idea of evil pregnancy or birth spirits is an expression of the discom- 
fiture the circumstances produce, of the distress caused by change, perhaps of 
the tension of waiting. Imputation of disaster to the presence of pregnant 
women is another expression of this feeling. 

7P. 8. Sparkman, ‘‘The Culture of the Luisefio Indians,’’ p. 225. Univ. 
of California Pub. in Amer. Archeol. and Ethnol., VIII. (1908-10). 
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make it grow up fast. In old Mexico it is recorded that during a 
new year ceremonial parents would pull and stretch the limbs of 
their children to make them grow and also lift them ‘‘several times 
from the ground, holding them by the sides of their heads, above 
their ears.’’® At the end of a folk tale or myth’? I have seen Zuni 
children stretch their arms above their head, exclaiming ‘‘May I 
grow so big.’’ During a girl’s initiation ceremony the Hopi women 
say ritualistically, ‘‘We cause you to grow up.’”* 

Have we not also our formulas or quasi formulas of growth or 
achievement? We look forward, we say, to the time when John or 
Mary will be in school or in college, when they will be in business or 
have a career, when they will be married or have children of their 
own. In a non-ceremonial culture ‘‘looking forward’’ may be the 
only expression suffered the impatient, a meager expression of senti- 
mentality in place of the full satisfaction of a rite. 

In non-modern or ceremonial cultures adolescent or puberty rites 
are often confounded or identified with marriage rites. The belief 
that a girl must be married before her first menstruation or imme- 
diately subsequent to it, may be viewed, I think, as an expression of 
impatience over any delay in the prescribed order. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Kaffir belief that a girl who has not mated-at nubility will 
die, or the early Hindu declaration that ‘‘reprehensible is the father 
who gives not his daughter in marriage at the proper time.’’ ‘‘In 
consequence of his preventing the legitimate result of the appear- 
ance of her menses,’’ a man was to lose his dominion over his daugh- 
ter. After waiting three years she might choose her own bride- 
groom, and of him no nuptial fee was to be required.”” 

Hostility against old maids is, like hostility against barren ma- 
trons, an expression of aversion to the anomalous, but into it too 
enters a large measure of impatience,’* of being fretted because the 
expected does not happen. Even in modern society it is only the 
confirmed old maid or old bachelor—and I think the popular use of 
this adjective very significant—only the confirmed celibate who no 


8 P. E. Goddard, ‘‘Life and Culture of the Hupa,’’ p. 51. Univ. of Callt- 
fornia Pub. in Amer. Archaeology and Ethnology, I. (1903-04). 

9 Zelia Nuttall, ‘‘ Ancient Mexican Superstitions,’’ J. Amer. Folk-Lore, X. 
(1897), 275. 

10In Zufi myths as in the myths of other Indians supernaturally rapid 
growth is of frequent occurrence and in this feature at least one surmises in the 
myth an element of wish fulfilment. 

11 H. R. Voth, ‘‘The Ordibi OAgél Ceremony.’’ Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 
84, Anthrop. Ser. VI., No. 1, p. 11, 1903. 

12 Laws of Manu, IX., 4, 90, 93. ; 

13 E, C. Parsons, ‘‘The Aversion to Anomalies,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XIL., 
pp. 213-14. 
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longer disappoints his or her friends’ expectations, and so is not 
badgered by those impatient persons, the match-makers. 

To be impatient about the unmarried, to expedite marriage, is, as 
we know, the business of professional match-makers among some 
peoples. To the existence of this profession child-marriage may be 
in part attributed. But only in part, for into child-marriage or 
betrothal enter several factors—the assurance of virginity in the 
bride, the preclusion of any expression of desire on the part of the 
young people, the assurance of a desired alliance between two groups, 
satisfactory economic arrangements. The latter motives are not 
peculiar, of course, to child-marriage, but they are capable of arous- 
ing impatience to get themselves realized. But besides the im- 
patience for concrete advantages there is a less well-defined im- 
patience to be discerned in the custom of betrothing the very young, 


- or, for that matter, the unborn, impatience towards life itself. Among 


us, parents sometimes pretend that their children are going to marry 
each other ‘‘when they get big.’’ ‘‘She’s your little sweetheart, isn’t 
she ?,’’ we ask a child, or, ‘‘What’s become of your beau?,’’ and we 
are but half oblivious of the absurdity of the question. Brought to 
visit in the house of his father’s clan, a Tewa boy baby is loudly wel- 
comed as ‘‘the husband,’’ 7. e., of one of the girls of the clan, and a 
Tewa woman speaks of her son’s sons in jest as ‘‘our bridgrooms.’’** 
For the American, whether Anglo-Saxon or Pueblo Indian, such 
references are jocose, for the circumstances under which they might 
have been gravely made are altered. Nevertheless, the references ex- 
press a would-be satisfaction, so to speak, the satisfaction of having 
a child’s matrimonial future assured, of having it all settled before- 
hand. The systematic restriction of marriage choice so characteris- 
tic of Australian and Melanesian society and occurring in pronounced 
forms now and again in very many groups, this delimitation is largely 
acceptable because it leaves little to chance, to the unexpected, it 
leaves nothing to be waited for. 

Marriage ceremonial itself does not afford as conspicuous ex- 
amples of impatience as of reluctance. And yet the ceremonial as 
a whole may be looked at as an expression of impatience, impatience 
with the natural steps of courting, and the prescriptions that at a set 
time during the celebration intercourse shall take place may fairly 
be described as a sign of impatience. Then and there relationship 
must be settled. In divorce this attitude is still more striking— 
then and there the relationship must be broken; no incertitude, no 
temporizing, no compromise. Let the tie be snapped and snapped 
once for all, this is everywhere, I presume, the spirit of divorce. 

14 Barbara Freire-Mareceo, ‘‘Tewa Kinship Terms from the Pueblo of Hano, 
Arizona,’’ American Anthropologist, p. 286, April-June, 1914. 
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It is an impatience against the adjustments that would in time be 
made by life itself. 

The approach of death seems at times to provoke impatience 
which takes ceremonial or customary expression. Hocart tells of a 
death he witnessed in the South Seas. The man had died once 
already that morning, his people thought, but he had come to life 
again and kept them all waiting till he should be ready for his 
funeral. And so they hung over him certain leaves to drive away 
the spirits holding him back from death. ‘‘The leaves apparently 
took effect; he breathed his last; the women raised the usual 
wail; ...’’?* In many communities the death wail is started be- 
fore death, or, as among the Ovaherero, the moribund is covered 
from sight.1° The removal of the moribund from the dwelling—re- 
moval to a temporary death house or to sacred spots or just out of 
doors—is, I take it, a rite of impatience, however it may be ex- 
plained as a wish to preclude the death infection or preserve other- 
wise death-tainted property, or, as on the part of the Hindu, to 
avoid unrighteousness and scandal.?* 

Similarly the reasons alleged for killing the aged or aging or the 
decrepit may be merely superficial reasons. That they are killed 
because they are a practical encumbrance or because it is a mercy to 
them, a duty towards them, or because, dying comparatively unim- 
paired, they will be better off in the spirit world, all these reasons 
are just the utilitarian, rationalistic arguments likely to be imputed 
to savage society or, for that matter, the arguments savages might 
make themselves'*—rationalizing is not confined to the civilized. 
And yet it is the feeling that makes us say, in a lingering illness, ‘‘it 
was a relief when death came’’ or ‘‘it was good to have it over 
with,’’?® it is this feeling, I surmise, that makes the more simple- 

15 Folk-Lore, XXVI. (1915), 132. 

16 Folk-Lore Journal (South Africa), I. (1879), 51. 

17 Bose, Shib Chunder, The Hindoos as They Are, p. 257 ft. Caleutta, 
1883. A Hindu who dies at home is a branded man. As for the aged person 
who returns home after immersion in sacred river or tank, he, and still more she, 
is utterly disgraced. Bose knew an old widow who was brought home after 
fifteen immersions. Finally overpowered by a sense of shame, she drowned her- 
self. ‘‘Shall I ever die!’’ is a common exclamation of an aged widow (ib., p. 
259). 

a Cf. E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, I., 
386-93, London, 1908. 

19 Recently on Andros Island in the Bahamas the attitude of an old Negro 
acquaintance at the deathbed of his wife was described to me by a witness. 


“*Good Lo’, take her out of her misery,’’ he had prayed. ‘‘Good Lo,, hurry 
her up.’’ 
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minded hasten the ‘‘relief.’’"*° The extreme weakness of the sick 
or aged, their very different habits, are disturbing, extremely up- 
setting, and the belief that their ways are soon to become still more 
different is also disconcerting. The pain of a disintegrating sense 
of participation with them prompts the desire of breaking up the 
association with them as quickly as possible, 7. ¢., killing them. 

Exorcism of the dead is explicitly a rite of impatience. In the 
words of a Dieguefio Indian ‘‘make him done with this world’’*? 
is the obvious meaning of exorcism. Formal and explicit exorcism 
is a widely recorded custom; but less set signs of impatience towards 
the dead have also been noted. For example, when the Chukchee 
death ‘‘followers’’ put the clothes on the body, a work of no little 
difficulty, at every hitch ‘‘the followers’’ might admonish the de- 
ceased, saying, ‘‘Leave off! Make haste! You have to go away. 
Do not be so obstinate.’’*? At one Chukchee funeral Bororgas de- 
scribes, when the deceased was as usual consulted about the funeral 
place, but delayed answering, the widower exclaimed: ‘‘Be reason- 
able! Let us have an end! You hamper the ceremony.’’* 

The throat of the Chukchee corpse is cut—to let the soul fly 
away with such impetus as to make it difficult for it to return, and 
the corpse is left exposed to beasts of prey: The second day after 
the funeral the mourners visit the spot to be reassured by the de- 
struction of the corpse.** The Chukchees rely upon the beasts of 
prey for the final consummation, but there are many other well- 
known practises to hasten putrefaction or desiccation, and they may 
lend themselves, I suggest, to an analogous interpretation. They 
probably express impatience to be thoroughly rid of the dead, the 
belief attaching that until the flesh disappears from the bones the 
ghost lingers about his home. 


20 Or the mercy of putting an end to the lingerer as we still say in connec- 
tion with animals, or as the Romans said no doubt of the aged or infirm slaves 
they left to die on an island of the Tiber. 

21T, T. Waterman, ‘‘The Religious Practises of the Dieguefio Indians,’’ 
p. 311. Univ. of California Pub. in Amer. Archaeology and Ethnology, VIII. 
Berkeley (1908-1910). 

22'W. Bogoras, ‘‘The Chukchee,’’ p. 522. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
VII. Leiden and New York, 1907. 

23 Ib., p. 525. At the funeral the reindeer drawing the sledge of the corpse 
are slaughtered and then the funeral director, sitting astride the corpse, jerks the 
reins violently and urges the dead reindeer with his whip, pretending he is going 
fast to the country of the dead. The bystanders encourage him, exclaiming, 
‘‘Hurry up! Go faster!’’ (p. 526). 

247b., ft. 528, 530. Delay in its destruction means that the deceased is 
waiting for a companion—a typical illustration of the rationalizing character- 

istic of any profound discomfiture, in this case the discomfiture of failing to get 

rid of the dead, the finished one. 
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In the foregoing cursory analysis most of our illustrations are 
drawn from the so-called primitive cultures. One of the striking 
differences between primitive and modern culture is the passing 
out of the latter of crisis ceremonialism. Nowadays, to increasing 
groups, pregnancy, birth, growth, marriage, and death rites appear 
merely ritualistic or sentimental survivals. But the general habit 
of mind, the original feelings without which ceremonial survivals, in 
this case as in others, would be far scarcer, this original attitude per- 
sists. Upon these conservative feelings and mental habits the war 
has thrown a flashlight, so to speak, bringing out obscure or over- 
looked cultural or psychological traits into strangely sharp outlines. 
Many of these outlines have taken the shape of popular shibboleths, 
an equivalent, as it were, for ancient ritual. The foremost shib- 
boleth of ceremonial impatience has been ‘‘war to end war.’’ Again 
and again we hear this mystical interpretation of the present war 
delivered from the pulpits of government, of business, and of 
churches which have come to the support of government and busi- 
ness. Even when the abstraction of war to end war is not urged, 
the nature of the present war is felt to be critical. ‘‘This is no 
ordinary war which the world is waging,’’ declares Mr. Root?> and 
many others. The declaration not only gives the dignity of a high 
purpose to the enterprise of war, it implies a sense of crisis, to use 
Mr. Root’s own term, of climax, a feeling which leads directly to the 
familiar dictate, ‘‘We must settle this once for all.’’* To the more 
mystical, -settlement means the abolition of war, to the less mystical, 
to the ‘‘bitter enders,’’ the partisans of ‘“‘la victoire intégrale,’’ 
abolition of the power of Germany. But to all alike, to all the 
would-be givers of the knock-out blow, whether to Germany or to 
war in the abstract, may be imputed that desire for finality which 
in ‘favoring circumstances is expressed in culture in rites of im- 
patience. 

Before the war, rites of impatience together with other rites 
found, in the complexity and diversity of our culture, hostile cir- 
cumstances. The war, however, makes for unity, as we say, and 
centralization of thought and interest. Hence a renaissance of ritual- 
ism may be expected. 

Indeed, already a litany, if not a complete ritual, of impatience 
has been formulated. This litany was published on October 26, 
1917, where current creeds are often published—in the advertising 
columns of a daily newspaper.?’? Under the caption ‘‘ Until We End 
this War’’ we read: 

25 In an address reported in the New York Tribune, September 15, 1917. 

26From an address by Lloyd George reported in the New York Tribune, 


October 23, 1917. 
27 The New York Times. 
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Not one ship can sail a safe sea— 
Until we end this war. 


No one can know what his money will buy— 
Until we end this war. 

No man’s son may live the life that has been lovingly planned for him— 
Until we end this war. 


The ill effects of war touch each home in our country; they affect every man 
and woman and child within the boundaries of the United States. The con- 
ditions under which our lives, and our children’s lives are lived, will not 
again be sweet and clean, constructive and helpful— 

Until we end this war. 


The awful need for our aid will increase— 
Until we end this war. 


The publication of this litany was paid for by the Cotton Goods 
Trade for a Liberty Loan Committee in behalf of the Second Liberty 
Loan. Already the technique of these war bond issues is elaborate; 
as it develops it may present a veritable ritual of impatience. Ex- 
pressive paraphernalia is the giant thermometer on the village 
green, of the town clock with hands indicating the local and national 
bond sales. 


Este CLews PARSONS. 
New York CIty. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Lecciones de Antropologia. JuLIAN RestREPO HERNANDEZ. Bogota: 
Arboleda y Valencia. 1917. Pp. xxii + 227. 


This is the third volume of a series of text-books on scholastic 
philosophy, published by the University of El Rosario, in Bogota. 
The first volume of the series, entitled Lecciones de Légica, was 
published by Dr. Restrepo Hernandez in 1907. The second volume, 
entitled Lecciones de Metafisica, was written by the president of the 
university, Dr. Rafael Maria Carrasquilla, and appeared in 1914. 

The neo-scholastic literature of the nineteenth century has been 
roughly divided into two schools. The older school, also called 
Roman, sticks to St. Thomas’s method of argumentation and ignores 
or condemns modern thought. The most genuine representative of 
this school is the Jesuit, Cornoldi, who describes modern philosophy 
as ‘‘the pathology of human reason.”’ 

The other school is more modern in its thought and its method. 
Following the spirit rather than the letter of St. Thomas, it studies 
modern writers and follows modern methods of reasoning. This 
school is known as the Louvain school, because its best-known repre- 
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sentatives are Mercier, De Wulf, and the other professors of the 
Louvain University. 

The Colombian university of El Rosario belongs to this latter 
school. It has not been, however, directly inspired by the teaching 
at Louvain. The text-books published by Mercier and his colleagues 
have not, to my knowledge, been used in Colombia, and the pro- 
fessors of El] Rosario have taken their stand on philosophical prob- 
lems independently of external influences. Dr. Restrepo was the first 
neo-scholastic on the American continent who, discarding obsolete 
methods, studied the medieval problems with a modern mind. 

This philosophical spirit, already present in the Ldégica, inspires 
every page of the Antropologia. The scholastics of the old school 
never spoke of anthropology. They described their science as psy- 
chology; and, while they dwelt on the proofs of the immortality of 
the human soul, they left the human body altogether in the back- 
ground. Dr. Restrepo, on the other hand, does not only study the 
yux7, he studies the av@pwros as a whole; and the pages which he de- 
votes to the nature and function of the brain, and to the origin of 
sensation are the most interesting part of his work. 

Dr. Restrepo’s theory of sensation is especially interesting. Mod- 
ern physiologists, at least in this country, consider the brain as the 
sole organ where sensation is verified. The function of the end- 
organ is, according to them, to receive the impulses, and the function 
of the nervous fibers to transmit these impulses to the cerebral cor- 
tex. Dr. Restrepo repeatedly opposes this view, and maintains that 
sensation takes place in the end-organ. In-so doing, he believes 
not only that he agrees with that common sense which teaches us 
that we see with our eyes; he also believes that his theory alone ex- 
plains our organic unity. 

I here declare myself incompetent to decide between the two 
theories. Dr. Restrepo adduces fairly cogent arguments in favor 
of his view, which he corroborates with the authority of the famous 
Spanish physiologist, Ramon y Cajal. 

In so far as the origin of man is concerned, Dr. Restrepo reso- 
lutely opposes the Darwinian theory and the descent of man from 
the lower animals. It is well known that, all over the world, Cath- 
olics have been inclined to oppose the theory of evolution as con- 
trary to the Holy Writ and to the Catholic faith. There are, how- 
ever, a few notable exceptions. Among English-speaking thinkers, 
St. George Mivart, for instance, maintains that God may have 
formed the body of Adam out of the organism of some highly de- 
veloped animal. The question is simply whether the text: ‘‘Forma- 
vit Dominus Deus hominem de limo terre’’ must necessarily be in- 
trepreted in a literal sense, or whether it can be explained as ‘‘de 
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limo jam viventi, jam animato.’’ Among the French, the Dominican 
Father Leroy advocated the same view in his book L’évolution des 
espéces organiques’’ and secured the approbation of the work by 
Pére Monsabré as not being in conflict with faith. The question of 
the agreement of the theory of evolution with the Biblical teaching 
‘is, of course, a question for the theologian, not for the philosopher. 
It is as a philosopher and as a scientist, not as a theologian, that Dr. 
Restrepo rejects the Darwinian theory, and the arguments he ad- 
duces are derived from the natural sciences, and especially from 
paleontology. 

The Darwinian theory has been greatly modified since Darwin; 
and nobody, I believe, would defend it nowadays in its original 
form. The pragmatic school in philosophy has led us to regard 
hypotheses as temporary formulas whose function is to group facts 
together and to explain them by their mutual relations. And many 
are now inclined to regard the parentage between the species as an 
ideal—not a material—parentage. Still, as pointed out by Bergson, 
the actual data of embryology subsist. The correspondence between 
compared embryology and compared anatomy also subsists. And, 
as the actual data of paleontology can not be denied, we must admit 
that the different forms between which an ideal parentage seems to 
exist have appeared successively on our globe. According to Berg- 
son, the partisans of the theory of evolution do not demand any- 
thing else. We dare suggest that Dr. Restrepo would have no ob- 
jection to an evolution thus understood. 

The book is worthy. of the study of all who are interested in mod- 
ern thought. The neo-scholastie will find in it the most lucid expo- 
sition of the principles of St. Thomas’s philosophy. The physiolo- 
gist will see the fundamental principles and the actual facts of his 
science discussed by a true philosopher who believes that every scien- 
tific fact has its significance in the logical explanation of the uni- 
verse. 


JosEPH Louis PERRIER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. September, 1917. L’évolution 
dans ses rapports avec l’éthique (pp. 201-227): A. Lyncu.—The 
biologist who refuses to study the special conditions in which ethics 
evolves can not claim the right to speak thereof with authority. No 
biologist has so far indicated with the necessary precision the con- 
nections of his science with the problems of ethics. No serious biol- 
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ogist accords the sanction of his philosophy to the facts of brute 
force, and such theories as that of Bernhardi spring from a source 
other than a scientific study of nature. Les attitudes mentales et la 
mémoire (pp. 228-264, concluding article): A. Leciire.—The 
writer asserts as the most important theoretical conclusion of his 
paper that ‘‘if a considerable part of the normal and abnormal 
activity of the mind has its immediate explication in the normal and 
abnormal psychology of memory, it is the psychology of conscious- 
ness which ought in the last analysis explain that of memory.’’ The 
chief practical conclusion is that ‘‘our reasoning is above all a 
function of our actual mental attitude which furnishes it with an 
abundance . . . of memories suitable for justifying the conclusions 
that we wish to be true.’’ Notes et Documents. La Psycho-analyse 
et une nouvelle critique de formes supérieures de l’idéalité: J. PiéREs. 
Analyses et Comptes rendus. J. Durand, Remarques sur las nature 
contractuelle du mariage: GrorcES Davy. Charles de Rouvre, 
L’Amoureuse histoire d’Auguste Comte et de Clotilde de Vaux: 
L. Dugas. G. A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion: E. Renor. 
John Ruskin, Les sept lampes de l’architecture. La coronne d’olivier 
sauvage: M. SOLOVINE. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, October, 
1917. A Repetition of Ebert and Meuwmann’s Practise Experiment 
on Memory (pp. 315-346): H. B. Reep.—The mind, in learning a 
quantity of material, must proceed by steps just as the body does 
in covering a quantity of space. Facts contradict the whole method 
of learning, and show part method more in agreement with psycho- 
logical laws. If so, the economy of learning as regards method is 
how to avoid conflicting associations. The Influence of Color on Ap- 
parent Weight, A Preliminary Study (pp. 347-370) : J. E. DeCamp. 
—The problem was to determine if there is a color weight illusion 
and a material weight illusion. The conclusions are only tentative, 
but show that the influence of the color of an object upon its ap- 
parent weight is relatively slight and there is no simple correlation 
between the affective quality of a color and its influence upon ap- 
parent weight. Tactual Illusions of Movement (pp. 371-385): 
Haroitp E. Burtrr.—The most salient of the factors noted by Korte 
in the similar visual illusion were investigated. Among other con- 
clusions it was found that two punctate tactual stimuli on the fore- 
arm for equal lengths of time separated by a discrete time interval 
and a few centimeters apart, yield under certain conditions of time, 
distance, and intensity an impression of movement from one point to 
the other in the direction of the actual temporal succession. Asso- 
ciation-Reaction as a Test of Learning (pp. 386-391) : KNIGHT 
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Dunuap. — A test of learning by some form of the association reaction 
was made. 


Bennion, Milton. Citizenship—an Introduction to Social Ethies. 
With an Introduction by David Snedden, professor of educational 
sociology in Teachers College, Columbia University. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 1917. Pp. xviii + 
181. $1.00. 


Gordon, Kate. Educational Psychology. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1917. Pp. 295. 


Herbert, S. An Introduction to the Physiology and Psychology of 
Sex. London: A. and C. Black, Ltd. Pp. xii+ 186. 3s. 6d. 


Hobhouse, Mrs. Henry. ‘‘I Appeal unto Caesar.’’ The Case of the 
Conscientious Objector. With Introduction by Professor Gilbert 
Murray and notes by the Earl of Selborne, Lord Parmoor, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Lord Henry Betnik. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 1917. Pp. xxii-+ 84. 12s. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the invitation of Western University, London, Ontario, Pro- 
fessor William P. Montague, of Columbia University, gave recently a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘The Futurists in Philosophy.’’ The lec- 
tures dealt in turn with the thought of Nietzsche, James, and Berg- 
son. By special invitation of the Woman’s Canadian Club, Pro- 
fessor Montague gave a supplementary lecture on ‘‘The Political Out- 
look in America.’ 


Dr. Rosperts B. OwEn, instructor in philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has gone into the division of psychological tests for the gov- 
ernment. 


Dr. Henry Mavups ey, the distinguished British alienist and psy- 
chologist, has died at the age of eighty-three years. 
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